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DECENCY IN 
MOTION PICTURES 




THE VIEWPOINT 

In the succeeding notes an effort is made 
to present a viewpoint on the subject of 
decency in public entertainment . It is 
based on a recognition of objective moral 
standards and has been developed out of an 
abundant and first-hand experience in the 
problems which arise as result of the impact 
of motion pictures upon the public mind . 

This viewpoint undertakes to consider 
the moral and social influence of the cinema 
upon a mass audience, to analyze the rea¬ 
sons for such influence and to discuss the 
methods by which this influence may be 
made and must be kept healthy in its conse¬ 
quences . 

This objective is held to be essential both 
to the nation’s welfare and to the continued 
st&ccess and prosperity of the industry of 
motion pictures . 

If it were an instrument aiding in the 
destruction of those principles upon which 
home and civilization are based—a result 
well within its potentialities—the motion 
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picture could, be the curse of the modern 
world. 

Accepting, however, its responsibilities 
and discharging them with diligence and 
intelligence, and supported by an informed 
public opinion, the screen can perform for 
the benefit of humanity a service mighty in 
proportions and far-reaching in effects. 



I 

OBLIGATIONS 

The motion picture has created problems 
which have not attended the development 
and extension of any other form of expres¬ 
sion. This has been due to the circulation 
which the public’s favor has given to it, to 
the vividness of the medium and to its 
facility in thought conveyance and in emo¬ 
tional stimulus. 

All other dramatic forms have enjoyed 
only a comparatively negligible patronage. 
The printed word and the spoken word are 
largely dependent for their effectiveness 
upon capacity for understanding on the 
part of the reader and the audience. Both 
are unequal to the potency of the cinema in 
its access to and impress upon a public 
numbered in the many millions. 

The nature of the film which permits of 
manifold duplication for exhibition simul¬ 
taneously at many places, the accessibility 
of the motion picture theatre, in location 
and in admission price, contribute toward 
the creation of an instrument of unique 
moral and social effect. Of especial im- 
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portance is the unparalleled appeal of the 
motion picture to the youth who are in 
the most impressionable years of life, hun¬ 
gry for experience, real and vicarious. It 
cannot be denied that to these the motion 
picture readily and effectively conveys im¬ 
pressions which are formulative as to char¬ 
acter and directive as to conduct. 

Recently available findings of the re¬ 
searches of psychologists and sociologists 
give new weight to the influences of en¬ 
vironment as opposed to, or perhaps more 
accurately in comparison with, inheritance. 
This reaffirms the responsibility of the mo¬ 
tion picture as this era’s new and important 
factor of environment, especially for im¬ 
pressionable youth. 

Not only to youth but to the whole 
public the motion picture is an agency 
which assists in establishing ideals and 
standards. It causes the acceptance of or re¬ 
jection of ideas, dependent upon the man¬ 
ner and the purport of the presentation. 
"There exists today no means of influencing 
the masses more potent than the cinema,” 
declared Pope Pius XI. 

What, then, shall this influence be? 
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Shall it be for better or for worse? 

There are those who profess themselves 
to be puzzled that any such questions 
should be asked. There are others who say 
that the questions are out of order and out 
of place; that the motion picture has no 
responsibility other than to entertain. They 
say that life is crowded with shocking facts 
and that the only unpardonable sin for the 
motion picture is to fail to be true to life. 

An able spokesman for this viewpoint is 
Mr. Brooks Atkinson of The New York 
Times. Mr. Atkinson says: 

"It is one thing to deplore the the¬ 
atre’s lack of fastidious sensibilities. 
But to maintain that the theatre 
should be devoted to the fine aspects 
of the human race is to imply that the 
human race is innocent of corruption. 
The function of art is not to promote 
a code of standards or to establish 
social ideals but to tell the truth about 
all the people who inhabit the world. 
What is, is, and if we are ever to get 
anywhere with enlightened civilization 
we must know the full truth. Whether 
it is flattering or distressing, inspiring 
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or depressing is beside the point; and 
the need is not for temperate speaking 
but for complete frankness about ev¬ 
eryone and everything, for none of the 
ills of humanity can be cured until it 
is understood. . . . The moral artist is 
one who has the courage and the ca¬ 
pacity to tell the truth.” 

It may be pointed out to Mr. Atkinson 
that when one maintains that the theatre 
should be governed by the principles of 
decency and right conduct this does not 
imply that the human race is innocent of 
corruption. Rather it makes sensible recog¬ 
nition of the fact that the human race is 
guilty of corruption. Because of this, if 
the theatre is to be tolerated by persons of 
intelligence and judgment it must not de¬ 
liberately increase the opportunities for the 
race to become further corrupt. Such op¬ 
portunities are afforded when indecencies 
are presented—however true to life they 
may be—because as every sensible person 
knows such presentations with respect to 
average audience reaction do not ennoble 
but debase. 

The function of art is certainly not that 
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of a tattle-tale columnist—to tell every¬ 
thing about everybody. Mankind is not 
lacking in knowledge of human frailties; 
its lack is only in capacity to avoid the ex¬ 
ceedingly well-known frailties. 

Mr. Atkinson inveighs against temperate 
speaking and wants complete frankness 
about everyone and everything, evidently 
subscribing to the theory that the more the 
audience is rolled in the gutter the cleaner 
it will get up. Exposure is not a cure-all. 

5 !- * * 

THE FUNCTION OF ART 
The function of art is to ennoble. Art 
is as much a servant and tool of civilization 
as science. Its utility, especially to youth, 
is as vicarious experience, food for imagin¬ 
ative stimulus—and who will argue for the 
education of youth by evil adventure and 
stimulus, no matter how real in fact or 
realistic in artistic representation? 

One may reiterate here the responsibility 
of the artist to his function of selection in 
the interpretive recording of experience. 
There is, it is to be feared, much confusion 
between literalism and the proper realism 
of art. For instance, to select an example 
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neutral and remote, the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord is literal, realistic, too, but it is neither 
literature nor art. Art was born of record¬ 
ing, but it grew great and powerful by 
selection of what it recorded. The argu¬ 
ment for complete, literal recording, if that 
is what is meant by Mr. James Joyce and 
Mr. Ernest Hemingway, must presume a 
discriminatory approach by the audience 
that is not to be presumed of the com¬ 
monality. 

If selectivity is not to obtain the artist 
is without function. 

The least that may be expected of art 
is that it shall not debase. It may serve as 
relaxation and diversion if it is only nega¬ 
tive in its moral effect, but its higher pur¬ 
poses consist of the presentation and en¬ 
couragement of right ideals and right con¬ 
duct in life and living. This, of course, is 
not to be accomplished through the depic¬ 
tion of an unreal world of men and affairs. 
Good and evil may be contrasted; wrong 
motives as well as right motives may be 
presented, and there is no need of tiresome 
insistence that virtue is its own reward. But 
good and evil must not be confused; good 
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must be presented as good and evil as evil. 

There is reason and justification for the 
presentation of sin, crime, evil and sordid¬ 
ness provided that these elements are given 
right values in the moral scale and that their 
use is for legitimate dramatic purposes. 
There is a grave difference between a pre¬ 
sentation of what is wrong when the effect 
is only to acquaint the audience with the 
wrong and a presentation of wrong which 
encourages approval. The over-all effect of 
the depiction of evil must be weighed, in¬ 
suring that the end results in audience reac¬ 
tion will not amount to an invasion of the 
ideas and ideals of morality which the audi¬ 
ence entertains. 

* * * 

ACCEPTED STANDARDS 

There are many facts of life which sim¬ 
ply because of their nature are unavailable 
for theatrical presentation. The theatre’s 
very presentation bears to the typical pa¬ 
tron implication of acceptance. There are 
realistic words of ancient lineage which are 
not put into dictionaries for general circu¬ 
lation because these words cannot be given 
institutional acceptance. This is not based 
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on any fanciful notion that by ignoring 
facts their reality is destroyed or their in¬ 
fluence conquered. Rather it is because 
their presentation and discussion serve not 
to destroy but to encourage; not to safe¬ 
guard an audience but rather to callous its 
sensibilities, thus opening the door to tol¬ 
erance and eventual acceptance. Such is 
the nature of man, as the accumulated wis¬ 
dom of centuries amply attests. 

Those who proclaim for realism ought, 
indeed, be realistic in their recognition of 
these facts. It is naive and unreal to deny 
that many things which the theatre is cap¬ 
able of presenting cause audience reaction 
which creates ideas and stimulates desires 
that tend toward a violation of traditional 
standards of morality. 

There is a parallel between the political 
idea of state deification and the thesis of 
art fot art’s sake. The state’s true function 
is to be servant to the citizenry; art’s true 
function is to be servant to mankind. Those 
who assert that art has privileges and pre¬ 
rogatives which may be indulged in, even 
to the moral and spiritual injury of the 
race, are proclaiming a theory which is 
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identical in essence with that which says 
that the citizen should serve the state and 
not that the state should serve the citizen. 
qo Both are abominable. 

^ It is freely acknowledged and, in fact, 
insisted upon that all is chaos and con- 
fusion in theatrical entertainment and else- 
where if the traditional standards of moral- 
_/ity are denied and rejected. The viewpoint 
u expressed in these notes, as previously in¬ 
dicated, is predicated on an acceptance of 
these standards. It is not the present pur- 
pose to account for these standards or to 
defend them. There are and must be rules 
to every game and these are the rules in the 
game of life which since the dawn of civil¬ 
ization—and still—have the acceptance of 
-an overwhelming proportion of mankind. 
‘They are recognized by mankind every- 




where in the familiar words of the Ten 


of the 


Commandments. The experience 
L race and the wisdom of the ages have led 
to no responsible rejection. These rules are 
insurmountable injunctions which cannot 
be successfully circumvented by anyone 
wHo would absorb in the theatres the con¬ 
centrated attention of a vast public, therebt 
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conveying to this public ideas and ideals 
which influence their habits of thought and 
conduct. 

* * 

INHERENT RESPONSIBILITY 

Of no pertinency whatsoever, with re¬ 
spect to the problems confronting the 
motion picture, is the fact that there is 
considerable and often conspicuous indiv¬ 
idual denial and rejection of these standards 
in the modern world. Pertinency is lacking 
because the entertainment motion picture is 
not to be considered a deliberate agency of 
propaganda and reform in any province, 
including that of moralities. The nature 
of its function in telling stories, in depict¬ 
ing characterizations and leaving with an 
audience impressions which influence ideas 
and ideals carries it automatically into the 
domain of morality. It has not sought and 
found a moral responsibility; rather its 
function automatically, inevitably and in¬ 
escapably makes it heir to such responsi¬ 
bility. 

It is not charged with a mission of re¬ 
form; it is required only not to deform 
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those ideas and ideals which prior to its 
inception dominated the vast public which 
it undertook to serve. To serve that public 
it must attain and maintain an adjustment 
with what the public wants in all of its 
consequences, including that of morality. 

In the passing of the years the screen 
has met with both success and failure in 
adjusting its moral influence to what the 
public wants. Its failures focussed world 
opinion upon it, bringing to it a new and 
enhanced realization of its importance and 
the importance of its responsibilities. Its 
successes have latterly amounted to the out¬ 
standing moral accomplishment of the 
modern world. 




II 

ORIGINS 

Interest on the part of moral and social 
leadership in the effect on the public mind 
of the motion picture became manifest at 
about the time the feature picture gained 
popular favor. Previously the one and two- 
reel films served principally to display the 
magic of pictures in motion. Action, not 
necessarily doing other than conveying an 
impression of motion, was the conspicuous 
element in their composition. Characteri¬ 
zation was sketchy and indifferent. In a 
dramatic sense it can hardly be said that 
they told a story. 

The feature picture, however, needed the 
continuity of a narrative and characteriza¬ 
tions at least in some degree defined. The 
producer’s need of story material sent him 
to the libraries of published novels and also 
to the sources of current fiction. At this 
point material commenced to appear upon 
the screen which raised questions as to its 
public effect. 

With the introduction of the spoken 
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word into motion pictures in 1926 the 
problem of the moral and social significance 
became magnified in extent and in degree. 
This was due in part to the added power 
of the screen to convey ideas through the 
union of pictures and sound and in part, 
also, to the character of much new and 
additional story material made available for 
production on account of the increased 
flexibility and scope of the new type of 
pictures. 

* * * 

CENSORSHIP LAWS 

With the advent of the feature picture 
the industry found itself assailed with com¬ 
plaints issuing from all directions. The 
complainants invariably were not articulate 
as to the grounds of their protest and they 
were not clear as to a remedy. The interest 
and attention expressed was largely of an 
inexpert and dilettante character. Pro¬ 
fessional reformers and professional busy- 
bodies found an excitant in the film. Qut 
of m u ch^public an d private disc ussio n and 

rands©_agitation small and __ well-Enit 

groups launched efforts for the passage of 
legal , measures—censorship laws. In the 
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decade following 1912 a large number of 
such laws were enacted, some of state-wide 
and some of municipal application. 

These laws are not definite or specific, 
probably due in part to the fact that none 
of those who asked for them and none of 
those who enacted them or to whom the 
enforcement has been left have sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to provide a 
workable remedy. These laws are vague 
and confusing. There is reflected a marked 
lack of uniformity of conception as to what 
is required in one place as compared to 
what is required elsewhere. The result is 
that virtually despotic powers have rested 
with the enforcement officers who as time 
goes on have never failed to give evidence 
of willfulness and caprice. Probably at no 
point have these laws had the support of 
substantial public opinion. They have been, 
on the other hand, subjected to a great deal 
of public castigation. 

The producers and distributors early 
came to regard these laws as a menace or as 
an annoyance, dependent upon how serious¬ 
ly they interfered with or threatened to 
interfere with their chosen line of pro- 
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cedure. Mainly the producers considered 
themselves manufacturers of a commodity 
and envisioned no reason why their par¬ 
ticular commodity should arouse the zeal¬ 
ous attentions of troublesome, even if well 
meaning, persons. If there had then been 
any consideration in the minds of the pro¬ 
ducers, as a group, relative to the social and 
moral consequences of their product it was 
neither intense nor enduring. The typical 
industry reaction at that time was one of 
defiance if this course seemed expedient; if 
not, then one of reluctant compromise. 

* * * 

INEFFECTIVENESS OF POLITICAL 
CENSORSHIP 

During this period political censorship 
gave its first, yet convincing, demonstra¬ 
tion of its ineffectiveness as a means of cor¬ 
recting moral and social delinquencies in 
motion pictures. Rulings of many of the 
censor boards were frequently made the 
butt of public censure and ridicule. Often 
the ignorance of the viewpoint expressed 
and the absurdity of the ruling gave logical 
provocation to such censure and ridicule. 
The public mostly viewed the censor boards 
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and their operations as amounting to nar¬ 
row-minded and puritanical interference 
with its enjoyment. 

As might have been expected in poli¬ 
tically created boards of censorship, the 
personnel of these institutions was often 
lacking in any real knowledge of the phil¬ 
osophy of public entertainment. The cen¬ 
sors were usually ignorant of the drama and 
unable to take a long view of the over-all 
effect of an entertainment upon the public 
welfare. They busied themselves with edicts 
outlawing reference to the expected arrival 
of a baby in a domestic circle. They at¬ 
tempted a mathematical formula to govern 
the morality-length of a screen kiss. In one 
board and another countless rules and regu¬ 
lations were evolved, few of them charac¬ 
terized by any degree of common sense. 
After a short life of intense application 
most of the rules and formulae passed into 
oblivion. 

It is to be acknowledged, however, that 
in individual instances, due to the intelli¬ 
gence and common sense of certain of the 
officials, a salutary brake was from time to 
time applied to some of the headlong rushes 
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of producers, seeking to catch by one means 
or another the public’s attention. This de¬ 
sirable result was a product not of the sys¬ 
tem but rather a fortuitously incidental 
service by the particular persons who hap¬ 
pened to be in positions of authority at the 
moment. 

Political censorship of motion pictures 
was demonstrated to be an unworkable 
scheme. It introduced a condition under 
which the producer and the censor ap¬ 
peared to be playing a game, the prize going 
to the side which was able to outwit his 
opponent. Actually the scheme did not 
provide that the producer was to be 
equipped with the information necessary 
to enable him to know what was expected 
of him, nor was the censor equipped to 
know, with the necessary definiteness, what 
he wanted. There were available only a few 
vague, general rules which in strict con¬ 
science it would have taken a superman to 
apply. 

Being an arm of politically elected or ap¬ 
pointed office-holders, motion picture cen¬ 
sorship became, inevitably, acquainted with 
those pressures and cajoleries which are 
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familiar in the arena of politics. Of lament¬ 
able record is the fact that in certain in¬ 
stances there eventually evolved a scale of 
assessments which were not provided for 
under the law but were nevertheless levied 
against the producer. The rate was made 
dependent upon many factors including 
the probable gravity in public offense of the 
particular picture then being examined. 

Against any and all arguments as to the 
effectiveness of political censorship in the 
public interest, it should be noted that de¬ 
spite the number and extent of the censor 
boards in the United States, at one time 
totaling sixty-seven of municipal applica¬ 
tion and seven of state-wide operation, all 
addressing themselves in varying degree of 
earnestness and determination to their ap¬ 
pointed mission, the character of the prod¬ 
uct did not improve in a measure sufficient 
to forestall the climax in public reaction 
which was reached in the Spring of 1934. 
* * * 

TARDINESS OF SOCIAL 
LEADERSHIP 

In order properly to appreciate the posi¬ 
tion of the producer during this period, it 
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must be recognized that despite the recent 
worldwide recognition of the moral poten¬ 
cy of the screen the problem was one that 
only dawned tardily on the consciousness 
of important moral leadership. Those who 
latterly deplored so rigorously the trend 
that took place should be reminded that the 
moral problem was an accident of the na¬ 
tural function of motion picture produc¬ 
tion. It was neither contemplated nor ex¬ 
pected by the men who hit upon the film as 
a field for commercial activity. 

Persons responsible and important in so¬ 
cial leadership first ignored the film as a 
cheap innovation of no consequence, ex¬ 
pecting it to meet the end of a passing nov¬ 
elty. For many years it was not considered 
intelligent to acknowledge or even discuss 
the film. During these years the nascent 
motion picture needed the guidance, ex¬ 
perience and judgment of the churchman, 
the educator, the sociologist and the states¬ 
man. It received very little of what was 
needed and was left largely to its own re¬ 
sources to carry on as best it could. 

Latterly these factors became audible and 
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emphatic in their criticisms, but still very 
little effort was expended by them to the 
end of sympathetic and thorough study of 
the vast array of technical and practical 
problems that occur in an attempt to ad¬ 
just motion pictures to the moral and social 
requirements of a public numbered in the 
many millions. Even now it would seem 
that the opinion is widely held that a fiat is 
all that is necessary to transmute any mo¬ 
tion pictures and all motion pictures from 
whatever they may be or are liable to be 
into something that conforms with the 
highest moral and social ideals. This is an 
absurdity entertained only by those persons 
whose knowledge of the subject of the 
morality of public entertainment is sketchy 
and superficial. 

Of more than passing interest is the fact 
that within the industry of motion pic¬ 
tures, from its earliest days, there were per¬ 
sons who addressed themselves to the task of 
keeping the moral content of motion pic¬ 
tures attuned to public demand and necess¬ 
ity. The National Board of Review, origin¬ 
ally dedicated to a fine ideal, although it 
later fell into indifferent performance. 
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was created out of a People’s Institute Com¬ 
mittee at the instigation of Jeremiah J. 
Kennedy, one time president of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company, an early and suc¬ 
cessful pioneer. Will H. Hays, at his election 
to the presidency of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., in March, 1922, gave emphatic and 
authoritative voice to an industry commit¬ 
ment to "foster the common interests of 
those engaged in the motion picture indus¬ 
try by establishing and maintaining the 
highest possible moral and artistic stand¬ 
ards of motion picture production, by de¬ 
veloping the educational as well as the en¬ 
tertainment value and the general useful¬ 
ness of the motion picture, and by reform¬ 
ing abuses relative to the industry.” 



Ill 


PROVOCATIONS 

.The subversive elements in motion pic¬ 
tures came neither by deliberate intent nor 
precisely by spontaneous development. The 
evil occurring grew and evolved out of the 
producer’s assiduous if not discreet effort to 
serve some of the more obvious phases of the 
public’s amusement taste, coupled with the 
prevailing lack of sensitiveness to moral is¬ 
sues. It was in no wise an independent drift, 
unassociated with and uninfluenced by the 
trend of the times. Had not the pictures 
been attuned to the taste of a considerable 
part of the public they would have disap¬ 
peared through commercial failure. Had 
they not been in keeping with the spirit of 
the day they would not have gone on. 
Moral indifferentism is a generally accepted 
phenomenon of the post-war era. It was 
more responsible for the trend in motion 
picture production than any deliberate or 
neglectful policy on the part of the pro¬ 
ducer. 

At least since the advent of the feature 
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picture the producer has not and probably 
never will originate all of the story ma¬ 
terial required for production. He must 
search and examine every conceivable 
source for material containing the necessary 
dramatic elements upon which to base a 
motion picture. 

During the post-war period and in suc¬ 
ceeding years the search confronted him 
with the modern novel, short story and 
play, and among all of these, where the mo¬ 
tion picture in a moral sense had taken a 
backward step, these had been on a greased 
toboggan slide. The newly degraded char¬ 
acter of much fiction and stage play ma¬ 
terial was inevitably reflected in some meas¬ 
ure into motion picture production, al¬ 
though the degree to which it was allowed 
to take effect is not nearly so remarkable 
as the degree to which, if left unhindered, 
it would have taken effect. There is in this 
connection an unwritten account of an 
heroic effort, involving a considerable ex¬ 
penditure of time, patience and money, 
which if prepared and presented would 
make embarrassing reading for the army of 
captious critics of the cinema producer. 
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Despite what was avoided, omitted and 
re-written, there crept in elements and 
tendencies which created some public re¬ 
sentment. Otherwise no problem would 
have occurred and no reformation would 
have been necessary. 

However, amidst all of the clamor that 
has been raised there has been but an oc¬ 
casional intelligible note struck which iden¬ 
tifies what is wrong in a motion picture, 
why it is wrong and what should have been 
done about it. 

On this account, therefore, so that inter¬ 
ested persons may have available an outline 
of what is held to be wrong in pictures and 
why, there are appended herewith references 
to several released productions. The pictures 
referred to, selected at random, are con¬ 
sidered typical of those subjects which led 
to organized and widespread public protest 
and against the repetition of which the or¬ 
ganized industry in the United States has 
laid careful and thorough plans. 

It is interesting to note that despite a 
popular misunderstanding the selection of a 
reasonably extensive list of such subjects for 
clinical examination involves a real diffi- 
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culty which is explainable by the reason 
that only a relatively few subjects earned 
for the cinema such bad repute as it had. 
It has, of course, been well known to per¬ 
sons familiar with motion pictures that only 
a fractional part of the output of the stu¬ 
dios since the beginning of the art involved 
any moral problem whatsoever; still fewer 
are the number which by reasonable stand¬ 
ards may be considered to have been defin¬ 
itely harmful in their effect. Much of the 
public anxiety was occasioned more by the 
indication of a trend than by the appear¬ 
ance of a reality. But however few the 
number the potency of the film is such that 
even the occasional corrupt subject is of 
such possible consequences as to justify 
grave public concern. 

Against an impression which has widely 
prevailed, an examination reveals that only 
a remarkably few motion pictures produced 
in the United States fall definitely and com¬ 
pletely outside the domain of decent enter¬ 
tainment. Among these few the same ob¬ 
jectionable incidents are frequently re¬ 
peated. In many pictures, however, there 
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have been brief bits of dialogue or picturi- 
zation of an objectionable character. 

The objectionable material, whether it 
colors a picture in its entirety or appears 
only briefly, consists mainly of the follow¬ 
ing: False sex standards; incitements to sex¬ 
ual emotion; glorification of crime and 
criminal and debasing brutality. 

* * 5b 

PICTURES TYPICAL OF WRONG 
STANDARDS 

The following are released pictures which 
are held to be typical of wrong standards 
in motion picture entertainment: 

The Affairs of Cellini (The Fire¬ 
brand) . This production presents the ama¬ 
tory exploits of an historical character. It 
conveys no real knowledge of the character 
nor of the times in which he lived. The 
historical research involved apparently 
availed itself only of the costumes and 
physical appointments of the period. To 
these is added a story which recites the 
feminine conquests of the attractive and 
debonair leading character. The presenta- 
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tion serves to condone moral laxity and to 
encourage imitation. It lies distinctly out¬ 
side the bounds of material suitable for mass 
entertainment. — Released August, 193*. 

Animal Kingdom. A triangle story with 
the wife the unsympathetic angle. The wife 
appears lacking in understanding and quar¬ 
relsome. The unfolding of the narrative 
leads the husband to resume a pre-marriage 
liaison eventually, with heroic speeches, 
leaving the wife and going with the mis¬ 
tress. Considered in the light of entertain¬ 
ment intended for a mass audience it is a 
story calculated to ridicule matrimony and 
to alienate an audience’s appreciation of it 
as an institution essential to civilization. It 
glorifies and justifies adultery, presenting 
an extramarital relationship as something 
pure and heroic. — Released December, 1932. 

Baby Face. A beautiful girl of sordid and 
unhappy small town surroundings deter¬ 
mines "to get on in the world”—regardless 
of how. Incidents plainly record methods 
to which she is willing to resort. As she 
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passes from one lover to another she ac¬ 
cumulates an increasing store of "wealth, so¬ 
cial position and popularity. In the end, 
seemingly as a reward for a well-calculated 
life, she is married happily under prosperous 
circumstances. The picture is immoral be¬ 
cause it presents in effect the argument that 
a girl is privileged to avail herself of any 
means in order to escape from sordid and 
unhappy circumstances. Portraying sym¬ 
pathetically the immoral procedure of the 
heroine, it is capable of creating impres¬ 
sions and ideas which lead to what is com¬ 
monly accepted as wrong conduct. 

—Released July, 1933. 

Back Street. A story which sympatheti¬ 
cally portrays the character of a kept wom¬ 
an. It condones and justifies adultery. The 
influence is to incline an audience in favor 
of the mistress, conveying an approval of 
extramarital relationship, thereby reflect¬ 
ing adversely on the institution of marriage 
and belittling its obligations. The story 
makes an emotional appeal for audience ac¬ 
ceptance of a false moral standard. 

—Released September, 1932. 
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Cock-Eyed World. This story seeks to 
present attempted seduction as legitimate 
comedy material, a procedure which is 
wholly offensive to decency. It tends to 
lower moral standards of impressionable 
people by confusing lust with legitimate ad¬ 
venture. It is crowded with leers and vul¬ 
garities. — Released October, 1929. 

Design for Living. A partial cleansing for 
the screen of a stage story notorious for its 
wealth and variety of moral code infrac¬ 
tions. Even in its comparatively refined 
status it is an evil influence because it pre¬ 
sents conduct on the part of attractive and 
likeable people which indicates denial and 
contempt of traditional moral standards, 
presenting, charmingly, wrong conduct as 
if it were right conduct. 

—Released December, 1933. 

Freaks. .This picture is selected for men¬ 
tion not because it may be said definitely to 
be in violation of one or more principles of 
morality but rather because it represents a 
type that provokes apprehension. It is a 
story concerned with the life and loves of 
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circus freaks and because of the human 
abnormalities involved its unwholesome 
shockery creates morbid audience reactions. 
It is a skillfully presented production but 
of a character which in consideration of the 
susceptibilities of mass audiences should be 
avoided. Represented in this picture and 
appearing in some degree in many others 
is the horror element—this growing out of 
the procedure of the melodramatic mystery 
play. This element may not be considered 
as unreservedly objectionable but its use 
must be governed by reasonable judgment 
as to the character of the material, the de¬ 
gree of detail and emphasis given to it and 
a commonsense understanding of mass aud¬ 
ience psychology. — Released February, 1932. 

I’m No Angel. A vehicle for a notorious 
characterization of a scarlet woman whose 
amatory instincts are confined exclusively 
to the physical. There is no more pretense 
here of romance than on a stud-farm. The 
designed atmosphere is suggestive and 
bawdy. It is not without humor but 
the humor partakes of the burlesque thea¬ 
tre. Considered as entertainment for the 
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mass theatre audience of the United States 
it is vulgar and degrading. It is morally ob¬ 
jectionable because it is generally of low 
moral tone and because specifically its 
sportive wise-cracking tends to create tol¬ 
erance if not acceptance of things essen¬ 
tially evil. —Released October, 1933. 

Our Betters. Conspicuous in this cate¬ 
gory because it depicts a series of immor ali¬ 
ties practiced by persons of br eeding, social 
position and wealth—apparently successful 
people whose conduct inspires imitation on 
the part of those who consider themselves 
of inferior status. —Released March, 1933. 

Possessed. This is another of the familiar 
formulae in which the small tow n girl, a 
factory worker , yearns for the attract ions 
o£ a his of jc (feteFT 

mined to get what she wants. She finds her 
way to New York an d there meets a rich 
and socially prominent b achelor who, how¬ 
ever, is averse to matrimony. "The girl gets 
what she wants and after a considerable 
period without benefit of clergy they are 
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married and, presumably, live happily ever 
after. The story is destructive to character 
and conduct because it accepts and con¬ 
dones the girl’s conduct and shows that it 
apparently led to a successful accomplish¬ 
ment of her wishes. It tends to glorify vice 
and to make virtue appear stupid. 

—Released November, 1931. 

Queen Christina. A re-writing of history 
that transcends dramatic license, presenting 
among other objectionable incidents a bed¬ 
room sequence which registers with volum¬ 
inous and unnecessary detail the fact of a 
sex affair. The sequence is emphasized and 
dwelt upon beyond all purposes legitimate 
to the telling of the story, thereby assuming 
a pornographic character. Its portrayal of 
the queen is dangerous because queens have 
authority, acceptance. 

—Released February, 1934. 

Red-Headed Woman. A story designed to 
exploit a wanton characterization and to 
introduce scenes of inflammable love-mak¬ 
ing. A girl is presented as physically irre¬ 
sistible, intent upon conquering her vic¬ 
tims as they appear. As a stenographer she 
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starts with her employer. After wrecking 
his home she proceeds spectacularly from 
one affair to another, finally being shown in 
the gay life of Paris, the apparent mistress 
of a boulevardier. Essentially it is an exposi¬ 
tion of the theory that the wages of sin are 
wealth, luxury and social position, the only 
desiderata being physical charm and the 
willingness to accept the proffered prices. It 
presents and tends by its skillful and enter¬ 
taining depiction to render acceptable a 
conduct pattern of viciousness. 

—Released June, 1932. 

Riptide. A handsomely mounted produc¬ 
tion, presenting a brilliant and popular star 
who in the story commits casually an act 
of adultery which she attempts to justify on 
the retribution, or revenge, plea that her 
husband has been unkind enough to enter¬ 
tain suspicion as to her fidelity. The story 
is objectionable principally because of the 
depiction of the popular star in a role of 
casual attitude toward infidelity on the 
grounds of the pattern of conduct toward 
which this conduct inclines an audience. 

—Released March, 1934. 
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Scarface. A gangster picture which pre¬ 
sents heroically the exploits of a criminal, 
showing him as rich, courageous and cun¬ 
ning against contrasting characteristics on 
the part of the guardians of the law. It 
glorifies crime, presents methods of crime 
and familiarizes the audience with them. 
Even though the criminal is brought to jus¬ 
tice in the final scenes it is an influence 
against law and order and an incitement to 
impressionable minds to follow vicious 
practices. — Released March, 1932. 

The Sign of the Cross. A conspicuous 
incident is a dance scene of a suggestive, 
erotic character. It is played principally by 
two persons, a lewd pagan dancer and an 
innocent Christian girl. The apparent dra¬ 
matic intention is to contrast the evil char¬ 
acter of the dancer and the innocence of the 
girl. The scene is objectionable because it 
transgresses the limits of legitimate drama¬ 
tic requirements and becomes an incident 
liable to an evil audience effect. 

—Released December, 1932. 

So This Is Africa. A conspicuous example 
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of inappropriate motion picture material. A 
flimsy story of musical comedy complexion 
which serves to introduce incidents of sug¬ 
gestive nudity, erotic dancing and debasing 
vulgarity. It is plainly an offense against 
decency. — Released February, 1933. 

Strangers May Kiss. In effect this tells 
the story that a young woman, if sufficient¬ 
ly beautiful, charming and witty, may 
blithesomely pass from one consummated 
love affair to another without blame or 
blemish. The central character proclaims a 
theory of sex freedom. The story, being at 
variance with both the experience of the 
race and generally accepted moral stand¬ 
ards, becomes infectious to the mind and 
morals of impressionable people, suggesting 
an acceptance of polished immorality 
and thereby invading instinctive revulsion 
against evil regardless of veneer. 

—Released April, 1931. 



IV 

REMEDIAL EFFORTS 

Efforts within the motion picture indus¬ 
try in the United States to adjust the moral 
and social influence of the cinema to meet 
the demands and necessities of the public 
are of many years standing. There is evi¬ 
dence of a recognition of this responsibility 
within the industry which antedates the 
earliest organized and expressed interest on 
the part of public leadership. 

Following several earlier acknowledg¬ 
ments of responsibility and declarations of 
appropriate T°E c i es ) the American motion 
picture industry in 1927 through its prin¬ 
cipal component parts as represented in the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., adopted the following 
resolution, which was given formal, if 
casual, acceptance in the studios: 

“RESOLVED, That those things which 
are included in the following list shall not 
appear in pictures produced by the mem¬ 
bers of this Association, irrespective of the 
manner in which they are treated: 


•41 
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"1. Pointed profanity—by either title 
or lip; this includes the words 'God,’ 
'Lord,’ 'Jesus,’ 'Christ’ (unless they be used 
reverently in connection with proper re¬ 
ligious ceremonies), 'hell,’ 'damn/ 'Gawd/ 
and every other profane and vulgar expres¬ 
sion however it may be spelled; 

“2. Any licentious or suggestive nudity 
—in fact or in silhouette; and any lecher¬ 
ous or licentious notice thereof by other 
characters in the picture; 

“3. The illegal traffic in drugs; 

''4. Any inference of sex perversion; 

“5. White slavery; 

"6. Miscegenation (sex relationships be¬ 
tween the white and black races); 

"7. Sex hygiene and venereal diseases; 

“8. Scenes of actual childbirth—in fact 
or in silhouette; 

"9. Children’s sex organs; 

"10. Ridicule of the clergy; 

"11. Willful offense to any nation, race 
or creed: 

And be it further 

"Resolved, That special care be exercised 
in the manner in which the following sub¬ 
jects are treated, to the end that vulgarity 
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and suggestiveness may be eliminated and 
that good taste may be emphasized: 

”1. The use of the flag; 

"2. International relations (avoiding 
picturizing in an unfavorable light another 
country’s religion, history, institutions, 
prominent people, and citizenry) ; 

“3. Arson; 

"4. The use of firearms; 

"J. Theft, robbery, safe-cracking, and 
dynamiting of trains, mines, buildings, etc. 
(having in mind the effect which a too- 
detailed description of these may have upon 
the moron); 

"6. Brutality and possible gruesome¬ 
ness; 

“7. Technique of committing murder 
by whatever method; 

"8. Methods of smuggling; 

"9. Third-degree methods; 

"10. Actual hangings or electrocutions 
as legal punishment for crime; 

"11. Sympathy for criminals; 

"12. Attitude toward public characters 
and institutions; 

“13. Sedition; 
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"14. Apparent cruelty to children and 
animals; 

"15. Branding of people or animals; 

“16. The sale of women, or of a woman 
selling her virtue; 

"17. Rape or attempted rape; 

"18. First-night scenes; 

"19. Man and woman in bed together; 

"20. Deliberate seduction of girls; 

"21. The institution of marriage; 

"22. Surgical operations; 

"23. The us'e of drugs; 

"24. Titles or scenes having to do with 
the law enforcement or law-enforcing offi¬ 
cers; 

"25. Excessive or lustful kissing, particu¬ 
larly when one character or the other is a 
'heavy 5 : 

"RESOLVED, that the execution of the 
purposes of this resolution is a fair trade 
practice. 55 

* * * 

HANDICAPS 

This early effort to effect proper and 
voluntary regulation of the product was 
not wholly ineffective but it did indeed fall 
far short of the needs of the case. Many 
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reasons are accountable. Public interest was 
limited. Certain pictures which had been 
seriously protested by responsible factors 
within the industry went out and received 
wide and tranquil reception on the part of 
the public. 

No more than in the average commercial 
pursuit was the morality test the first and 
primary consideration. This first rudimen¬ 
tary list of "Dos and Don’ts” was inade¬ 
quate to the purpose. The list was of such 
a broad general character that the applica¬ 
tion of its injunction and demands was dif¬ 
ficult or impossible. It afforded no explan¬ 
ations and no reasons. To the producer of 
good-will, and some knowledge of the prob¬ 
lem, it was of little or no value. To others 
its generalized and vague character en¬ 
couraged them either to circumvent its in¬ 
junctions or to ignore them. In addition the 
Resolution was not implemented in a man¬ 
ner to insure conformance with its provi¬ 
sions. 

For nearly ten years this list and an even 
less detailed list from which it was derived 
were the only formalized policy covering 
the problem within the industry. During 
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this period, however, a vast accumulation of 
rejections and revisions aimed toward the 
moral and social improvement of pictures 
was acquired. Innumerable stories original¬ 
ly written for the screen, published stories 
and performed plays were edited with skill 
and judgment to effect reasonable conform¬ 
ance with right moral standards. Seemingly 
unending conferences and discussions were 
held, all aimed to render the finished pic¬ 
tures blameless of public offense. Time after 
time chief executive officers of film com¬ 
panies with the collaboration of Mr. Hays 
personally entered into discussions, eventu¬ 
ally issuing orders requiring what seemed 
best in the public interest. 

Despite all of this effort subjects con¬ 
tinued occasionally to reach the screen 
which admitted of no conscientious defense. 

Murmurings of public objection and dis¬ 
approval continued. At one period a sharp 
rise in popular complaint occurred almost 
coincidentally with the strongest effort yet 
put forth within the industry to effect the 
desirable scope and degree of regulation. 
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CAUSES 

This was not due to any one cause but 
to a large number of causes. It was not due, 
as glib and superficial observation so fre¬ 
quently asserted, either to design or com¬ 
plete indifference on the part of the pro¬ 
ducers as a group. Naturally it was true 
that there would appear from time to time 
the individual instance of a producer who 
through stubbornness, lack of knowledge 
of the moralities or perhaps just an unscru¬ 
pulous desire for a popular sensation, would 
fly in the face of what was an accepted 
trade policy. Rather it was due principally 
to the following: 

1. —Lack of interest and pressure on the 
part of public opinion. 

2. —The practical and technical difficul¬ 
ties involved. 

3. —The lack of pertinent information 
and guidance on the subject of the morality 
of public entertainment. 




V 

THE PRODUCTION CODE 

An intimate and thorough study of the 
problem, together with exhaustive research 
into the possible ways and means calcu¬ 
lated to lead to a solution, developed the 
following conclusions: 

The one best way to curb the evil influ¬ 
ence of evil pictures was to have the pic¬ 
tures made right , or reasonably so , at the 
source of production . Any and all after- 
the-fact methods and means of dealing with 
objectionable pictures presented weaknesses 
and uncertainties . 

The responsibility for reasonably safe¬ 
guarding the public interest rested with the 
producer. Any effort that might be made 
to transfer his responsibility to other 
shoulders or otherwise to cause the responsi¬ 
bility to be shared would be or would result 
in improper invasions of the rights of the 
producer. It would create a condition of 
divided responsibility which would lead 
rather to chaos than to an accomplishment 
of the results sought. The producer has an 
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inalienable right to freedom of decision, 
which right, of course, entails the emphatic 
proviso that he must face accountability 
for the result. 

An experience of nearly two decades 
with the operations and results of political 
censorship offered convincing proof that in 
addition to being un-American in prin¬ 
ciple this treatment of the problem offered 
no hope of successful results. 

Only these two possible means of deal¬ 
ing with the problem presented themselves, 
either the pictures would be made right by 
the producer at the source of production 
through his conformance with a voluntary 
plan of self-regulation or else there would 
only be left the discouraging prospect of 
depending upon the post-production tink¬ 
ering empowered by law—censorship. The 
pictures consisting of individual items en¬ 
tailing property rights could only be dealt 
with by an outside party through due pro¬ 
cess of law, the assumption of course being 
that no producer in his right mind would 
turn over to an outside party his property, 
involving substantial financial investment. 
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to be modified as might be seen, fit by out¬ 
siders, unless compelled to do so by law. 

Ideal among all of the possible means of 
seeking and obtaining reasonable adjust¬ 
ment of motion pictures to right moral 
standards was determined to be a sound and 
workable system of interior regulation vol¬ 
untarily entered into by the producer. 

The system proposed has its essence in 
the freely accepted responsibility of the 
producer properly to govern his activities. 
It is unrelated to censorship in the sense that 
regulatory methods are not imposed by an 
external force but rather are voluntarily 
set up by, for and within the industry. The 
plan provides for the administration of the 
regulatory methods by professional and ex¬ 
perienced personnel. 

Such a system was devised, through the 
assistance of Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
and with the cooperation of Mr. Hays was 
presented by the writer in February, 1930 , 
at a meeting of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, Hollywood, California, 
an industry association subsidiary to the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc. 
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The system consisting of "The Produc- 
ion Code” and its accompanying regula¬ 
tions for enforcement was adopted by the 
Producers Association on February 17 , 
1930 , and ratified by the parent association 
on March 31 , 1930 . 

"The Production Code” reads as follows: 

THE PRODUCTION CODE 

PART 1-SUMMARY 

1. No picture shall be produced which will lower 
the moral standards of those who see it. Hence the 
sympathy of the audience should never be thrown 
to the side of crime, wrongdoing, evil or sin. 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only to the 
requirements of drama and entertainment, shall be 
presented. 

3. Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, 
nor shall sympathy be created for its violation. 

PARTICULAR APPLICATIONS 

I. Crimes Against the Law 

These shall never be presented in such a way as 
to throw sympathy with the crime as against law 
and justice or to inspire others with a desire for 
imitation. 

1 . Murder 

a. The technique of murder must be presented 
in a way that will not inspire imitation. 
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b. Brutal killings are not to be presented in 
detail. 

c. Revenge in modern times shall not be justified. 

2. Methods of crime should not be explicitly pre¬ 

sented. 

a. Theft, robbery, safe-cracking and dynamiting 
of trains, mines, buildings, etc., should not be 
detailed in method. 

b. Arson must be subject to the same safeguards. 

c. The use of firearms should be restricted to 
essentials. 

d. Methods of smuggling should not be pre¬ 
sented. 

3. Illegal drug traffic must never be presented. 

II. Sex 

The sanctity of the institution of marriage and 
the home shall be upheld. Pictures shall not infer that 
low forms of sex relationship are the accepted or 
common thing. 

1. Adultery , sometimes necessary plot material, 
must not be explicitly treated, or justified, or 
presented attractively. 

2. Scenes of passion 

a. They should not be introduced when not es¬ 
sential to the plot. 

b. Excessive and lustful kissing, lustful em¬ 
braces, suggestive postures and gestures, are 
not to be shown. 
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c. In general, passion should so be treated that 
these scenes do not stimulate the lower and 
baser element. 

3. S eduction or rape 

a. They should never be more than suggested, 
and only when essential for the plot, and even 
then never shown by explicit method. 

b. They are never the proper subject for comedy. 

4. Sex perversion or any inference to it is for¬ 
bidden. 

5. White slavery shall not be treated. 

6 . Miscegenation (sex relationships between the 
white and black races) is forbidden. 

7. Sex hygiene and venereal diseases are not subjects 
for motion pictures. 

8. Scenes of actual child birth , in fact or in sil¬ 
houette, are never to be presented. 

9. Children’s sex organs are never to be exposed. 

III. Vulgarity 

The treatment of low, disgusting, unpleasant, 
though not necessarily evil, subjects should be sub¬ 
ject always to the dictate of good taste and a regard 
for the sensibilities of the audience. 

IV. Obscenity 

Obscenity in word, gesture, reference, song, joke, 
or by suggestion (even when likely to be understood 
only by part of the audience) is forbidden. 
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V. Profanity 

Pointed profanity or vulgar expression, however 

used, is forbidden. 

VI. Costume 

1. Complete nudity is never permitted. This in¬ 
cludes nudity in fact or in silhouette, or any 
lecherous or licentious notice thereof by other 
characters in the picture. 

2. Undressing scenes should be avoided, and never 
used save where essential to the plot. 

3. Indecent or undue exposure is forbidden. 

4. Dancing costumes intended to permit undue ex¬ 
posure or indecent movements in the dance are 
forbidden. 

VII. Dances 

1. Dances suggesting or representing sexual actions 
or indecent passion are forbidden. 

2. Dances which emphasize indecent movements are 
to be regarded as obscene. 

VIII. Religion * 

1. No film or episode may throw ridicule on any 
religious faith. 

2. Ministers of religion in their character as min¬ 
isters of religion should not be used as comic 
characters or as villains. 

3. Ceremonies of any definite religion should be 
carefully and respectfully handled. 
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IX. Locations 

The treatment of bedrooms must be governed by 
good taste and delicacy. 

X. National Feelings 

1. The use of the flag shall be consistently re¬ 
spectful. 

2. The history , institutions, prominent people and 
citizenry of other nations shall be represented 
fairly. 

XI. Titles 

Salacious, indecent, or obscene titles shall not be 
used. 

XII. Repellent Subjects 

The following subjects must be treated within the 
careful limits of good taste: 

1. Actual hangings or electrocutions as legal pun¬ 
ishments for crime. 

2. Third Degree methods. 

3. Brutality and possible gruesomeness. 

4. Branding of people or animals. 

5. Apparent cruelty to children or animals. 

6. The sale of women , or a woman selling her 
virtue. 

7. Surgical operations . 

PART II-REASONS 


1. Theatrical motion pictures, that is, pictures 
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intended for the theatre as distinct from pictures 
intended for churches, schools, lecture halls, educa¬ 
tional movements, social reform movements, etc., 
are primarily to be regarded as entertainment. 

Mankind has always recognized the importance 
of entertainment and its value in rebuilding the 
bodies and souls of human beings. 

But it has always recognized that entertainment 
can be of a character either helpful or harmful to 
the human race, and in consequence has clearly dis¬ 
tinguished between: 

a. Entertainment which tends to improve the 
race, or at least to re-create and rebuild human 
beings exhausted with the realities of life; and 

b. Entertainment which tends to degrade human 
beings, or to lower their standards of life and living . 

Hence the moral importance of entertainment is 
something which has been universally recognized. It 
enters intimately into the lives of men and women 
and affects them closely; it occupies their minds and 
affections during leisure hours; and ultimately 
touches the whole of their lives. A man may be 
judged by his standard of entertainment as easily 
as by the standard of his work. 

So correct entertainment raises the whole standard 
of a nation. 

Wrong entertainment lowers the whole living con¬ 
ditions and moral ideals of a race. 
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Note, for example, the healthy reactions to health¬ 
ful, and moral sports, like baseball, golf; the un¬ 
healthy reactions to sports like cockfighting, bull¬ 
fighting, bear baiting, etc. 

Note, too, the effect on ancient nations of gladi¬ 
atorial combats, the obscene plays of Roman times, 
etc. 

2. Motion pictures are very important as art. 

Though a new art, possibly a combination art, 
it has the same object as the other arts, the presenta¬ 
tion of human thought, emotion, and experience, 
in terms of an appeal to the soul through the senses. 

Here, as in entertainment: 

Art enters intimately into the lives of human 
beings. 

Art can be morally good, lifting men to higher 
levels. This has been done through good music, 
great painting, authentic fiction, poetry, drama. 

Art can be morally evil in its effect. This is the 
case clearly enough with unclean art, indecent books, 
suggestive drama. The effect on the lives of men 
and women is obvious. 

Note: It has often been argued that art in itself 
is unmoral, neither good nor bad. This is perhaps 
true of the thing which is music, painting, poetry, 
etc. But the thing is the product of some person’s 
mind, and the intention of that mind was either 
good or bad morally when it produced the thing. 
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Besides, the thing has its effect upon those who come 
into contact with it. In both these ways, that is, 
as a product of a mind and as the cause of definite 
effects, it has a deep moral significance and an un¬ 
mistakable moral quality. 

Hence: The motion pictures, which are the most 
popular of modern arts for the masses, have their 
moral quality from the intention of the minds which 
produce them and from their efforts on the moral 
lives and reactions of their audiences. This gives 
them a most important morality. 

1. They reproduce the morality of the men who 
use the pictures as a medium for the expression of 
their ideas and ideals . 

2. They affect the moral standards of those who 
through the screen take in these ideas and ideals . 

In the case of the motion pictures, this effect may 
be particularly emphasized because no art has so 
quick and so widespread an appeal to the masses. 
It has become in an incredibly short period the art 
of the multitudes. 

3. The motion picture, because of its importance 
as an entertainment and because of the trust placed 
in it by the peoples of the world, has special moral 
obligations: 

A. Most arts appeal to the mature. This art 
appeals at once to every class, mature, immature, de¬ 
veloped, undeveloped, law abiding, criminal. Music 
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has its grades for different classes; so has literature 
and drama. This art of the motion picture, com¬ 
bining as it does the two fundamental appeals of 
the looking at a picture and listening to a story, at 
once reaches every class of society. 

B. By reason of the mobility of a film and the 
ease of picture distribution, and because of the pos¬ 
sibility of duplicating positives in large quantities, 
this art reaches places unpenetrated by other forms 
of art. 

C. Because of these two facts, it is difficult to 
produce films intended for only certain classes of 
people. The exhibitor’s theatres are built for the 
masses, for the cultivated and the rude, the mature 
and the immature, the self-respecting and the crim¬ 
inal. Films, unlike books and music, can only with 
difficulty be confined to certain selected groups. 

D. The latitude given to film material cannot, in 
consequence, be as wide as the latitude given to 
book material. In addition: 

a. A book describes; a film vividly presents . One 
presents on a cold page; the other by apparently 
living people . 

b. A book reaches the mind through v/ords mere¬ 
ly; a film reaches the eyes and ears through the re¬ 
production of actual events . 

c. The reaction of a reader to a book depends 
largely on the keenness of the reader*s imagination; 
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the reaction to a film depends on the vividness of 
presentation . 

Hence many things which might be described 
or suggested in a book could not possibly be pre¬ 
sented in a film. 

E. This is also true when comparing the film with 
the newspaper. 

a. Newspapers present by description, films by 
actual presentation. 

b. Newspapers are after the fact and present 
things as having taken place; the film gives the 
events in the process of enactment and with the 
apparent reality of life. 

F. Everything possible in a play is not possible in 
a film. 

a. Because of the larger audience of the film, and 
its consequential mixed character. Psychologically, 
the larger the audience, the lower the moral mass 
resistance to suggestion. 

b. Because through light, enlargement of char¬ 
acter, presentation, scenic emphasis, etc., the screen 
story is brought closer to the audience than the 

play * 

c. The enthusiasm for and interest in the film 
actors and actresses, developed beyond anything of 
the sort in history, makes the audience largely sym¬ 
pathetic toward the characters they portray and the 
stories in which they figure. Hence the audience 
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is more ready to confuse actor and actress and the 
characters they portray, and it is most receptive of 
the emotions and ideals presented by their favorite 
stars. 

G. Small communities, remote from sophistica¬ 
tion and from the hardening process which often 
takes place in the ethical and moral standards of 
groups in larger cities, are easily and readily reached 
by any sort of film. 

H. The grandeur of mass settings, large action, 
spectacular features, etc., affects and arouses more 
intensely the emotional side of the audience. 

In general, the mobility, popularity, accessibility, 
emotional appeal, vividness, straightforward presen¬ 
tation of fact in the film makes for more intimate 
contact with a larger audience and for greater emo¬ 
tional appeal. 

Hence the larger moral responsibilities of the 
motion pictures. 

PART III-GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

No picture shall be produced which will lower 
**■ * the moral standards of those who see it. Hence 
the sympathy of the audience should never be 
thrown to the side of crime, wrongdoing, evil or sin. 

This is done: 

I. When evil is made to appear attractive or al¬ 
luring, and good is made to appear unattractive . 
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2. When the sympathy of the audience is thrown 
on the side of crime, wrongdoing, evil, sin . The 
same thing is true of a film that would throw sym¬ 
pathy against goodness, honor, innocence, purity or 
honesty . 

Note: Sympathy with a person who sins is not 
the same as sympathy with the sin or crime of which 
he is guilty. We may feel sorry for the plight of 
the murderer or even understand the circumstances 
which led him to his crime. We may not feel sym¬ 
pathy with the wrong which he has done. 

The presentation of evil is often essential for art 
or fiction or drama. 

This in itself is not wrong provided: 

a. That evil is not presented alluringly. 

Even if later in the film the evil is condemned 
or punished, it must not be allowed to appear so 
attractive that the audience’s emotions are drawn 
to desire or approve so strongly that later the con¬ 
demnation is forgotten and only the apparent joy 
of the sin remembered. 

b. That, throughout, the audience feels sure that 
evil is wrong and good is right. 


\ Correct standards of life shall, as far as pos- 
sible, be presented. 

A wide knowledge of life and of living is made 
possible through the film. When right standards 
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are consistently presented, the motion picture exer¬ 
cises the most powerful influence. It builds char¬ 
acter, develops right ideals, inculcates correct prin¬ 
ciples, and all this in the attractive story form. 

If motion pictures consistently hold up for ad¬ 
miration high types of characters and present stories 
that will affect lives for the better, they can become 
the most powerful natural force for the improve¬ 
ment of mankind. 

3 Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, 
* nor shall sympathy be created for its violation. 
By natural law is understood the law which is 
written in the hearts of all mankind, the great un¬ 
derlying principles of right and justice dictated by 
conscience. 

By human law is understood the law written by 
civilized nations. 

a. The presentation of crimes against the law is 
often necessary for the carrying out of the plot. 
But the presentation must not throw sympathy with 
the crime as against the law nor with the criminal 
as against those who punish him. 

b. The courts of the land should not be presented 
as unjust. This does not mean that a single court 
may not be represented as unjust, much less that a 
single court official must not be presented this way. 
But the court system of the country must not suf¬ 
fer as a result of this presentation. 
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PART IY-—PARTICULAR APPLICATIONS 

Preliminary: 

-1 Sin and evil enter into the story of human 
beings and hence in themselves are dramatic 
material. 

In the use of this material, it must be dis- 
^ • tinguished between sin, which repels by its very 
nature, and sins which often attract. 

a. In the first class come murder, most theft, 
many legal crimes, lying hypocrisy, cruelty, etc. 

b. In the second class come sex sins, sins and 
crimes of apparent heroism, such as banditry, daring 
thefts, leadership in evil, organized crimes, revenge, 
etc. 

The first class needs far less care in treatment, 
as sins and crimes of this class are naturally un¬ 
attractive. The audience instinctively condemns and 
is repelled. 

Hence the important objective must be to avoid 
the hardening of the audience, especially of those 
who are young and impressionable, to the thought 
and fact of crime. People can become accustomed 
even to murder, cruelty, brutality, and repellent 
crimes, if those are sufficiently repeated. 

The second class needs real care in handling, as 
the response of human natures to their appeal is 
obvious. This is treated more fully below. 
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3 A careful distinction can be made between 
* films intended for general distribution, and films 
intended for use in theatres restricted to a limited 
audience. Themes and plots quite appropriate for 
the latter would be altogether out of place and dan¬ 
gerous in the former. 

Note: In general the practice of using a general 
theatre and limiting its patronage during the show¬ 
ing of a certain film to "Adults Only” is not com¬ 
pletely satisfactory and is only partially effective. 

However, maturer minds may easily understand 
and accept without harm subject matter in plots 
which do younger people positive harm. 

Hence: If there should be created a special type 
of theatre, catering exclusively to an adult audience, 
for plays of this character (plays with problem 
themes, difficult discussions and maturer treatment) 
it would seem to afford an outlet, which does not 
now exist, for pictures unsuitable for general dis¬ 
tribution but permissible for exhibitions to a re¬ 
stricted audience. 

I. Crimes Against the Law 

The treatment of crimes against the law must 
not: 

1. Teach methods of crime. 

2. Inspire potential criminals with a desire for 
imitation. 

3. Make criminals seem heroic and justified. 
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Revenge in modem times shall not be justified. 
In lands and ages of less developed civilization and 
moral principles, revenge may sometimes be pre¬ 
sented. This would be the case especially in places 
where no law exists to cover the crime because of 
which revenge is committed. 

Because of its evil consequences, the drug traffic 
should not be presented in any form. The existence 
of the trade should not be brought to the attention 
of audiences. 

The use of liquor should never be excessively 
presented. 

II. Sex 

Out of regard for the sanctity of marriage and 
the home, the triangle, that is, the love of a third 
party for one already married, needs careful hand¬ 
ling. The treatment should not throw sympathy 
against marriage as an institution. 

Scenes of passion must be treated with an honest 
acknowledgment of human nature and its normal 
reactions. Many scenes cannot be presented without 
arousing dangerous emotions on the part of the im¬ 
mature, the young or the criminal classes. 

Even within the limits of pure love, certain facts 
have been universally regarded by lawmakers as out¬ 
side the limits of safe presentation. 

In the case of impure love, the love which society 
has always regarded as wrong and which has been 
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banned by divine law, the following are important: 

1. Impure love must not be presented as attractive 
and beautiful. 

2. It must not be the subject of comedy or farce, 
or treated as material for laughter. 

3. It must not be presented in such a way as to 
arouse passion or morbid curiosity on the part of the 
audience. 

4. It must not be made to seem right and per¬ 
missible. 

5. In general, it must not be detailed in method 
and manner. 

III. Vulgarity; IV. Obscenity; V. Profanity 
hardly need further explanation than is contained 
in the Summary. 

VI. Costume 

General principles: 

1. The effect of nudity or semi-nudity upon the 
normal man or woman, and much more upon the 
young and upon immature persons, has been honestly 
recognized by all lawmakers and moralists. 

2. Hence the fact that the nude or semi-nude 
body may be beautiful does not make its use in the 
films moral. For, in addition to its beauty, the effect 
of the nude or semi-nude body on the normal in¬ 
dividual must be taken into consideration. 

3. Nudity or semi-nudity used simply to put a 
"punch” into a picture comes under the head of 
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immoral actions. It is immoral in its effect on the 
average audience. 

4. Nudity can never be permitted as being neces¬ 
sary for the plot. Semi-nudity must not result in 
undue or indecent exposures. 

5. Transparent or translucent materials and sil¬ 
houette are frequently more suggestive than actual 
exposure. 

VII. Dances 

Dancing in general is recognized as an art and as 
a beautiful form of expressing human emotions. 

But dances which suggest or represent sexual ac¬ 
tions, whether performed solo or with two or more, 
dances intended to excite the emotional reaction of 
an audience, dances with movement of the breasts, 
excessive body movements while the feet are sta¬ 
tionary, violate decency and are wrong. 

VIII. Religion 

The reason why ministers of religion may not be 
comic characters or villains is simply because the at¬ 
titude taken toward them may easily become the 
attitude taken toward religion in general. Religion 
is lowered in the minds of the audience because of 
the lowering of the audience’s respect for a minister. 

IX. Locations 

Certain places are so closely and thoroughly as¬ 
sociated, with sexual life or with sexual sin that their 
use must be carefully limited. 
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X. National Feelings 

The just rights, history, and feelings of any nation 
are entitled to consideration and respectful treat¬ 
ment. 

XI. Titles 

As the title of a picture is the brand on that 
particular type of goods, it must conform to the 
ethical practices of all such honest business. 

XII. Repellent Subjects 

Such subjects are occasionally necessary for the 
plot. Their treatment must never offend good taste 

nor injure the sensibilities of an audience. 

* * * 

PROBLEMS OF APPLICATION 

The Production Code functioned large¬ 
ly under the original arrangements for in¬ 
terpretation and enforcement from the 
time of its adoption until July IS, 1934, 
although during the intervening period 
measures intended to strengthen its applica¬ 
tion were from time to time adopted. 

On October 8, 1931, the submission of 
scripts to what was then known as the 
Studio Relations Committee (latterly the 
Production Code Administration), which 
had been optional with the producer, was 
made compulsory. Under the original ar- 
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rangements it was provided that disagree¬ 
ments arising between the Studio Relations 
Committee and an individual producer 
were passed on by a rotating panel of 
Hollywood production executives. This 
panel became known as the Hollywood 
jury. The individual producer had the 
right of appeal to the board of directors of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis¬ 
tributors of America, Inc. (New York) 
from the decision of the Hollywood jury. 
On December 24, 1931, the arrangement 
was modified to give the Studio Relations 
Committee also the right of appeal to the 
directors of the parent association in New 
York. 

Misinformation in varying amounts and 
criticism in varying degrees of intensity at¬ 
tended reference to the Production Code 
during this period. 

Even now the Production Code, its 
operations and—more important still—the 
function that it has fulfilled in prescribing 
a method to bring order out of a chaotic 
situation are not widely known and under¬ 
stood. 

What ought to have been widely recog- 
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nized, but was not, was that the Production 
Code presented a way and a means of meet¬ 
ing a condition which previously—and even 
latterly—had received virtually nothing in 
the way of thoughtful consideration from 
persons of such training and experience as 
to qualify them to assist in developing a 
solution of a grave and complex moral 
problem. It seems to have been thought 
that speeches, letters and articles of crit¬ 
icism and castigation, if sufficiently caustic 
and vehement, would by some force of 
magic right the situation. Even less intelli¬ 
gent was the attitude of many who thought 
that the producer, mischievously and stub¬ 
bornly, was withholding a simple fiat, the 
pronouncement of which would instantly 
have made all pictures right. These letter 
joined with the former, thinking, apparent¬ 
ly, that nothing whatsoever was necessary 
except the criticism and assault which they 
delivered with transparent enjoyment, not 
overlooking perhaps the notice and public¬ 
ity involved in associating their names and 
words with something so prominent in the 
public mind as the motion picture. 

Agitations and the fervors of a campaign 
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are only intelligent when addressed to the 
accomplishment of a particular objective. 
No amount of agitation can cause a field to 
become plowed or the weeds to be removed 
from a garden. To attain these results re¬ 
quires certain cogent and specific acts. Also, 
the correction of the moral influence of the 
cinema required certain cogent and specific 
acts. 

No campaign against or attack upon mo¬ 
tion pictures has had as a seriously elected 
aim the destruction of the industry and the 
elimination of motion pictures. The only 
sensible aim of any such campaign or cri¬ 
ticism was to improve at least, and if pos¬ 
sible perfect, the moral and social influences. 

In order that this might be accomplished 
it was essential that there be put to use a 
workable system and formula for the regu¬ 
lation of the films. This the Production 
Code provided. That the desired improve¬ 
ment in the pictures eventually has been 
accomplished and that it has been done by 
means of the Production Code is adequate 
proof of the Code’s efficacy under com¬ 
petent and conscientious administration. 
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The Code during the first four years fol¬ 
lowing its adoption—from the Spring of 
1930 until the Summer of 1934—failed to 
accomplish the measure of regulation the 
product needed. Several reasons are ac¬ 
countable, the principal one being that 
there was not a sufficient pressure and sup¬ 
port of public opinion to encourage or 
compel the industry at large to conform 
with the letter and the spirit of its regula¬ 
tions. There was a lack of adequately crys- 
talized recognition on the part of the public 
of the need for effective and thorough regu¬ 
lation and only the vaguest notions as to 
how it might be done. A great part of the 
public was thoughtlessly satisfied or indif¬ 
ferent. On the other hand there was an 
apprehension in the industry that a strict 
enforcement of the Code’s provisions would 
seriously impair the entertainment values 
of the pictures. In certain quarters the plan 
was regarded as an extreme one and perhaps 
somewhat fanatical. 

In actual operation during this period 
there developed a pronounced weakness in 
one phase of the method of enforcement 
which was not foreseen and only became 
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apparent after the system had been in 
use for some time. The Hollywood jury, 
the rotating panel of production executives, 
found it difficult to be objective in their 
deliberations. Pictures of questionable char¬ 
acter were passed over the disapproval of 
the Studio Relations Committee. 

* * 55 - 

LEGION OF DECENCY 
What had been for several years a wide¬ 
spread and smouldering dissatisfaction with 
the moral and social influences of motion 
pictures was whipped into a flame of pro¬ 
test by a campaign launched under the di¬ 
rection of the Catholic Bishops of the 
United States in the Spring of 1934. The 
Catholic campaign to which several other 
religious and social groups lent cooperation 
bore the title, "The Legion of Decency.” 

An immediate effect of this campaign 
was the organization of public opinion into 
an insistent demand for improvement in 
the moral character of films. It was made 
plain through various means and methods 
that millions of American citizens willed* 
that harmful influences in films should be 
curbed and eradicated. There was hereby 
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created a weight of public opinion, articu¬ 
late and insistent, which quickly and em¬ 
phatically brought home to the motion pic¬ 
ture industry the need of effecting read¬ 
justments in the subject-matter and treat¬ 
ment of a portion of the product. 

This weight of public opinion was the 
force of causation which led the organized 
industry in the United States to effect an 
application of the Production Code in a 
spirit and with a determination not previ¬ 
ously experienced. The urgent need of bet¬ 
ter regulation was acknowledged and the 
practical means to that end was recognized 
in the Production Code, not only by indus¬ 
try leaders but also by persons representing 
high positions of moral leadership. Hence 
under revised methods of operation, and 
with an augmented personnel, the Produc¬ 
tion Code was put to the task of governing 
the moral and social effect of motion pic¬ 
tures. The plan of enforcement was altered 
to eliminate the Hollywood jury, strength¬ 
ening the Production Code Administration 
and leaving to the individual producer only 
the option of accepting the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Production Code Administra- 
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don or appealing to the directors of the 

parent association. 

* * * 

PRODUCTION CODE ADMINISTRATION 

The Production Code in its first four 
years of operation did not accomplish in 
full its intended purposes. Nor did it gain 
sufficient in results to stem the rising tide 
of complaint and criticism, yet it did in 
fact achieve a vast and far-reaching better¬ 
ment. This is well known to persons 
familiar with the record and by means of 
extensive documentary proof has on occa¬ 
sions been conclusively demonstrated to in¬ 
terested parties. In the succeeding two and 
one-half years which covers the period up 
to the present time, fortified and supported 
by a public opinion which had made em¬ 
phatic and intelligible proclamation of its 
wishes and demands and aided by a revised 
method of operation and enforcement, the 
industry’s Code has accomplished results 
that have brought universal acclaim. 

The Production Code Administration, a 
department of the Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
of which Joseph I. Breen is director, is the 
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authority charged with the responsibility 
to exact compliance with the provisions of 
the Code. While naturally not infallible 
in its judgments it has performed with skill 
and conscientious devotion a service of pre¬ 
eminent importance to the public and to 
the motion picture and one which attests 
the character and ability of its personnel. 

Its method of operation consists of pains¬ 
taking study of literary material in what¬ 
ever form and from whatever source sub¬ 
mitted by an association member or other 
producer who may seek the services of the 
Administration. The material is examined 
with reference to its apparent suitability 
or lack of suitability for the purpose of the 
production of a motion picture which in 
its completed state will be in conformity 
with the provisions of the Code. 

The Administration proposes recom¬ 
mendations to the producer in keeping with 
the judgments arrived at. Preliminary 
scripts and final scripts are examined and 
appropriate recommendations are made. 
Personal discussions between producers and 
members of the Administration covering 
moot questions are frequently held. Vol- 
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uminous correspondence attends to mat¬ 
ters not covered in personal discussions. 
Completed motion pictures are examined 
and when determined to be in conformity 
with the provisions of the Code are issued 
a certificate of approval, a record of which 
appears for the public’s guidance in a lead¬ 
ing title of every picture so approved. 
Members of the association and other pro¬ 
ducers and distributors who have volun¬ 
teered participation in the system are 
pledged not to release a motion picture un¬ 
less it has received a certificate of approval 
from the Administration. 

Several thousand theatres in the United 
States which are owned or controlled by 
members of the association are similarly 
pledged not to exhibit a motion picture un¬ 
less it bears a certificate of approval. In 
addition to these there are several thousand 
other theatres, independently owned, which 
without formal agreement but as an op¬ 
erating policy present only approved pic¬ 
tures. 

It is estimated that motion pictures so 
approved occupy in excess of ninety-eight 
percent of the screen time in the United 
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States; which means that out of the aggre¬ 
gate number of hours during which pic¬ 
tures are shown on the screens of the nation 
less than two percent of this time is taken 
up by pictures not so approved. With re¬ 
spect even to this small percentage it is 
pointed out that not all of the pictures con¬ 
cerned involve a moral problem. Many of 
them are subjects of exclusive interest which 
are not intended for general distribution 
and for this reason no certificate of ap¬ 
proval has been sought. In excess of ninety 
percent of the pictures produced in the 
United States are by formal commitment 
subjected to the processes of the Produc¬ 
tion Code Administration. 

The fears entertained in certain quarters 
both within the industry and with the gen¬ 
eral public that the plan of procedure 
would adversely affect the entertainment 
values of the films have been proved to be 
unfounded. The unparalleled patronage 
which the public has accorded product 
made under the provisions of the Code gives 
proof of the public’s endorsement of the 
changes that have been wrought. In its 
influence upon the moral character of mo- 
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tion pictures the development has been 
hailed as an outstanding accomplishment in 
the public interest. 




VI 

RELATED PROBLEMS 

The improvement in the moral character 
of motion pictures during the past two and 
one-half years thoroughly demonstrates 
that the organized industry in the United 
States has both the purpose and the pro¬ 
cess with which to effect reasonable and 
proper regulation. It has made in this con¬ 
nection, an enviable record of perform¬ 
ance, so great indeed that the Papal En¬ 
cyclical of July 2, 1936, addressed to the 
American Bishops, declares: 

"In particular you, venerable brethren 
of the United States, will be able to insist 
with justice that the industry in your coun¬ 
try has recognized and accepted its re¬ 
sponsibility before society.” 

Yet there are some who seek some new 
and experimental methods with which to 
deal with the cinema’s public influence, al¬ 
though a successful method already has 
been found, applied and is producing satis¬ 
factory results. A continuance of satis¬ 
factory results is to be expected provided 
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only that there is an adequate and sustained 

support of public opinion. 

* * 

LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES 

Many visionary and unworkable schemes 
have found ardent advocates. Proposed 
legislative remedies are studiously pro¬ 
moted. Adherence to these is doubtlessly 
prompted in many instances by a sincere 
desire for the best interests of the motion 
picture, the commonweal and all individu¬ 
als directly affected. In other instances, 
however, it appears clear that agitation is 
stimulated by groups and individuals who 
are willing to raise the cry of screen bet¬ 
terment and public welfare for purposes 
useful and profitable to themselves. 

'Within the industry there are interests 
which seek for the enactment of legislation 
calculated to better their trade and business 
conditions. It is, of course, both proper 
and commendable that associations and in¬ 
dividuals should seek by all proper means 
to improve their business conditions and to 
win for themselves a larger share in the 
trade’s prosperity. 

The legislative remedy for the intended 
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improvement of business conditions is a 
subject which is now receiving widespread 
and thorough discussion and investigation 
with respect to virtually every type and 
kind of business. It is, however, alien to the 
purposes of these notes to consider the prin¬ 
ciple of the legislative remedy in any sense 
other than its application to the end of the 
moral improvement of the cinema. 

It is held that to project this question of 
the moral improvement of the cinema into 
the arena of political and legislative pro¬ 
cedure would prove barren of accomplish¬ 
ment, yet would be fraught with grave 
dangers. 

The motion picture ought in the public 
interest to be kept as free as possible of the 
domination of politics and politicians, in or 
out of office. The enactment of any laws 
and all laws affecting the motion picture 
inevitably tends toward interfering with 
its freedom of action and with what should 
be its sole and uncompromised accounta¬ 
bility to the whole public. Particular ap¬ 
prehension may properly be felt over the 
outcome of political and legislative efforts 
addressed to the goal of regulating the moral 
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content of films. Such efforts involve an 
open door to pressure groups. There would 
be interminable argument and discussion 
over the question of standards. It is un¬ 
likely that there would not be eventual 
compromises which would in some measure 
amount to amendment and revision of the 
principles of traditional morality. 

Under legislative procedure there would 
be a tendency to liberalize to the point of 
faddism the interpretation of what is right 
and what is wrong. Viewpoints of minori¬ 
ties however small would become an influ¬ 
ence if their spokesmen became sufficiently 
vocal and aggressive. The possibility of the 
influences of prejudices and favoritisms lies 
not beyond the scope of reasonable conjec¬ 
ture. The failures of political censorship, 
where it has thus far been applied, have 
been indicated. 

* * * 

BLOCK-BOOKING 

With respect to an institution which is 
as familiar to the general public as the mo¬ 
tion picture, it is perhaps inevitable that 
there should arise a lay interest in trade 
practices upon which the industry operates. 
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Such interest has long been present and 
from time to time it has become expansive 
and articulate. A trade practice which fre¬ 
quently comes up for popular discussion 
is one that is generally known as "block¬ 
booking and blind-selling.” 

“Block-booking,” essentially, is a prac¬ 
tice under which the exhibitor contracts to 
lease pictures not singly but in groups. 
"Blind-selling” refers to the practice under 
which the distributor offers for lease pic¬ 
tures designated by a title or otherwise 
which are planned but have not been pro¬ 
duced. 

The current methods of motion picture 
distribution were born of program buying. 
"Block-booking” is substantially a subscrip¬ 
tion to the film service of a distributor. It 
is akin to the procedure of subscribing to 
a magazine, which is both block-booking 
and blind-buying, based on the repute of 
the publisher. 

There has been much agitation for the 
elimination of this trade practice through 
legislation, the proponents of the measures 
expressing the belief that such a law would 
render impossible the exhibition of any pic- 
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ture which did not conform to right moral 
standards. 

It is denied that this belief is well- 
grounded. The logical and proper point at 
which to eliminate any possible evil in a 
motion picture is at the source of produc¬ 
tion—the studio. Any film once produced 
and made available for exhibition, if it is 
violative of right moral standards, is a 
menace, difficult if not impossible to con¬ 
trol. On the other hand, if the film is pro¬ 
duced in conformity with right and rea¬ 
sonable standards the propriety of its 
influence is determined once and for all 
time. 

It is not sensible to seek to transfer re¬ 
sponsibility for the character of this vital 
force from a small number of well-estab¬ 
lished producers, concentrated at centers of 
production, to a great list of theatres which 
dot the entire map of the country. 

It is true that the exhibitor is the person 
immediately responsible for the character 
of the entertainment dispensed in his thea¬ 
tre. Together with this responsibility goes 
the exhibitor’s inalienable right to control 
what shall or shall not be shown upon his 
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screen. As a practical matter of operation, 
however, the exhibitor is able only to de¬ 
termine conclusively what shall not be 
shown on his screen. He cannot make or 
appreciably amend pictures. As to what 
shall be shown he is left dependent upon 
what is offered for exhibition by the dis¬ 
tributor. He is a retailer dependent upon 
what another branch of the industry sees 
fit to prepare for exhibition in his theatre. 
He may refuse to exhibit what is offered 
but it is not within his individual preroga¬ 
tive to determine the character of what is 
shown. 

Arguments may be made in behalf of the 
elimination of block-booking without ad¬ 
vance inspection on the grounds of its pos¬ 
sible influence in improving the entertain¬ 
ment quality of pictures seen by the public. 
It may be argued that if the exhibitor in¬ 
variably leased pictures for exhibition after 
having inspected them only pictures of high 
entertainment value would be exhibited, the 
others remaining unshown in the distribu¬ 
tor’s vaults. 

As to this, it does not appear possible for 
more than a small percentage of the ex- 
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hibitors to make advance inspection of the 
product offered. This is on account of exi¬ 
gencies in time and effort in leaving their 
theatres and in many instances travelling 
considerable distances to central reviewing 
points. In addition, there always has been 
and apparently always will be uncertainty 
as to the measure of the public’s approval. 
Even the most expert showman is far from 
infallible in his advance judgments as to 
what the public will enjoy in an entertain¬ 
ment sense. 

Block-booking as a practical matter may 
be and should be viewed as something un¬ 
associated with the best arrangements in 
theory and in practice for the right regu¬ 
lation of the moral character of motion 
pictures. This is a viewpoint which has 
been accepted after searching investigation 
by important moral leadership. Unfortu¬ 
nately, among those who deny it are some 
who raise the moral question not because 
of their devotion to the moral ideal but 
rather because of its potential aid to them 
in seeking to effect revision of trade prac¬ 
tices in the interests of their individual op¬ 
portunities for material gain. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

The policies under which the industry 
currently operates involve the difficult, if 
not impossible, intent of serving the tastes 
of all of the people, all of the time. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, every picture produced is 
intended for exhibition in all of the thea¬ 
tres. In other words, there is no sharply 
defined design of producing pictures to 
serve the various publics in the various 
strata of environment, culture and experi¬ 
ence. Nor are there in any appreciable 
number theatres dedicated especially to the 
service of homogeneous audiences from 
these several strata. Every picture, roughly, 
is intended for everyone. 

Such a policy obviously comes not of rea¬ 
son nor judgment, but from sheer, tran¬ 
sient, expediency. It is not a policy deliber¬ 
ately arrived at; rather it is a perplexing 
problem that has grown up in the step by 
step development of the industry and the 
motion picture. It denotes a phase. 

In its earliest days the motion picture was 
something of commonest and most ordi¬ 
nary appeal. It was first made for and re¬ 
ceived by persons near the bottom of the so- 
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cial, intellectual and economic scales. Only 
gradually as the medium was improved 
technically and artistically did it appeal to 
audiences representative of higher strata. 
Eventually, outstanding expressions of the 
silent film challenged the attention, some¬ 
times respect, of persons of discernment 
who recognized in it a medium of almost 
limitless possibilities. With the advent of 
dialogue and music and with the consequent 
introduction of much story material of a 
more complex and intellectual character, 
the motion picture continued to win new 
legions of admirers among persons of taste 
and judgment. At this time it may be said 
that motion pictures as a whole embody an 
almost universal appeal without respect to 
age, intelligence or environment. In this 
they constitute attainment without paral¬ 
lel among the older arts. 

One chief phase of the moral problem 
involving motion pictures is the fact that 
they are not graded and classified with ref¬ 
erence to audience suitability. All pictures 
are available to all types and kinds of people. 
There is also no grading or classification of 
theatres, audiences in most instances cover- 
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ing the whole range of age, experience and 
discernment. Because of this a great com¬ 
mon denominator in the moral and social 
effects of the cinema must be considered in 
connection with the prescription of stand¬ 
ards. 

When, and if, a grading of pictures and 
a classification of theatres are introduced 
the moral problem will present many de¬ 
cidedly different aspects. Such procedure 
would achieve constructive and enduring 
results in the public interest. This waits 
considerably on the box office public itself. 
It would lessen grounds for apprehension 
over the influence on youth because thea¬ 
tres dedicated to the service of adult audi¬ 
ences would be less accessible and of higher 
admission prices. Youth would find less at¬ 
traction in these theatres because some of 
the subjects at least would deal with ma¬ 
ture interests outside those of the young. 
In the popular theatres young persons and 
others of lesser experience and lesser intel¬ 
lectual capacity would find their most con¬ 
genial entertainment. This entertainment 
would be made to standards appropriate to 
the audiences served. A correspondingly 
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appropriate type of regulation could be 
applied to the product intended for theatres 
catering to adult and experienced audi¬ 
ences, thus permitting the picturization of 
subjects and treatments of them which are 
not acceptable for entertainment intended 
for and easily available to the whole public. 

Such arrangements would accelerate the 
artistic and intellectual progress of the 
cinema with no sacrifice to the public wel¬ 
fare. They would tend at least to still the 
objections of those who resent any and all 
regulation as an invasion of the art and of 
the freedom of expression. Such arrange¬ 
ments would enable the art to progress to 
the limits of its capacity without affecting 

adversely the public interest. 

# * * 

DOUBLE-BILLING 
The vogue for the inclusion of two fea¬ 
tures on a single program, a practice com¬ 
monly known as "double-billing,” entails 
disadvantages on moral grounds. The dis¬ 
advantages are materially lessened under 
careful and thorough regulation but in any 
event are not negligible. 

The practice is the result of a public de- 
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mand created by tbe bargain instinct. It is 
authoritatively maintained that a better 
program can be arranged out of a single 
feature, surrounded with a group of well- 
chosen short subjects, but in a considerable 
part of the United States theatre owners, 
irrespective of their convictions, have been 
compelled to yield to the policy of double¬ 
billing. 

Under ordinary booking conditions it is 
difficult or impossible to obtain with any 
degree of regularity two feature pictures to 
be run on a single program which have an 
identical or even approximately common 
age and intelligence appeal. Even if this 
were usually possible the showman’s inclina¬ 
tion would be to seek diversity; to present 
in each of the two features a varying appeal 
so that the program as a whole would have 
the greatest interest to the greater number 
of prospective and actual patrons. 

Thus the practice of double-billing tends 
toward lessening even the small possibility 
which now exists for classification of films 
for particular audience groups. It renders 
selection and choice more difficult to the 
public. A subject to which a theatre-goer 
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may wish to give endorsement by his pat¬ 
ronage is compelled to share this patronage 
with the other feature. Hence, the second 
feature may participate in an unintended 
endorsement. The practice leaves less in¬ 
telligible the public’s vote of approval or 
disapproval. It diminishes the clarity of the 
public’s indication to the producer as to 
what it wants. 

In consideration of the vast audience 
which the producer seeks to serve it is il¬ 
logical and unreasonable that there should 
be either the design or the intention of 
making all pictures commonly suitable to 
all persons. Individual pictures, despite the 
producers’ effort to be comprehensive, are 
aimed at the many levels of maturity, ex¬ 
perience and intelligence. That the bargain 
seeking public should find that two pic¬ 
tures, which may be, and frequently are, 
aimed at different levels, should be brought 
together on a single program is unfortu¬ 
nate. It is a phase of the moral problem of 
motion pictures which the public has 
created for itself, the solution of which rests 
chiefly with the public. 

The principle of selection, effectively and 
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intelligently applied, can be of great force 
in improving the motion picture in all re¬ 
spects. In order, however, that this prin¬ 
ciple may be applied with demonstrable 
result it is desirable to minimize the prac¬ 
tice of double-billing. 

y<- sj. 

THE FOREIGN FILM 

The foreign film has in the modern era 
had but little effect on the moral status of 
motion pictures in the United States. While 
in recent years a large number of films pro¬ 
duced abroad have been imported, the ag¬ 
gregate playing time on the screens of 
America has been limited to a tiny frac¬ 
tional percentage, confined mainly to small 
audiences of alien origin. It is probable, 
however, that in the years ahead the foreign 
picture will become a more popular attrac¬ 
tion in the American theatre. 

Although there are many censorship ac¬ 
tivities in Europe, there is but little atten¬ 
tion to censorship on moral grounds, except 
in England. On the Continent censorship is 
almost exclusively concerned with political 
and military considerations. It is regarded 
chiefly as a vehicle of governmental propa- 
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ganda. Propaganda, external and internal, 
has been the dominant note of the films 
produced under the Soviets. There have 
been similar tendencies elsewhere. 

Under arrangements currently main¬ 
tained by the organized industry in the 
United States foreign pictures, in order to 
qualify for exhibition in theatres controlled 
by the principal exhibiting firms and many 
of the leading individual operators, must re¬ 
ceive a certificate of approval indicating 
that the foreign picture is in conformity 
with the standards which govern the pro¬ 
ductions made by the members of the or¬ 
ganized industry in the United States. 



CONCLUSION 

These notes have sought to indicate the 
potency of the cinema; the fact that it tow¬ 
ers among if it does not indeed surpass all 
other forms of expression in the modern 
world in its influence upon human conduct . 
It has been pointed out that the natural 
ftmction of the motion picture inevitably 
involves a moral consequence to the mass 
audience to which it caters and that there 
is urgent need so to regulate the quality 
and character of this consequence that it 
shall neither promote false standards nor 
destroy true standards of morality . 

Various methods of effecting the desir¬ 
able regulation which have been tried with¬ 
out substantial success have been referred 
to . Against this record of relative futility 
a certain philosophy of the morality of 
public entertainment and a certain method 
which has been evolved out of it have been 
discussed . This philosophy and this method 
have been , as asserted, the way and the 
means toward accomplishing what has been 
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widely held to be the desiderahim to the 
maintenance of public and private morality . 

The purpose of these notes is to make this 
philosophy and this method better known 
and better understood so that, first, they 
may not under any circumstances which 
may ensue be lightly subordinated to un¬ 
workable and 7mpracticable proposals and, 
secondly—but no less importantly—that 
they shall receive, as well as the results which 
they have accomplished, that kind and ex¬ 
tent of support of public opinion which is 
vital to the winning and the holding of the 
fruits of this or any other moral victory . 









